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there ; these may have to take up their abode in the smaller
trees and bushes. The weaker spirits appear to be harmless,
and no one apologizes to them when their homes are cut down.
If, however, a tree is large and straight, and will make a good
post for a house, it is well to propitiate the spirit living in it.
If this is not done, the spirit may follow the post to the new
house, and bring trouble to the house-builder and his family.
An offering of a handful of cooked rice is sometimes made, but
the following prayer is usually considered to be enough. The
man repeating it squats down, with his hands palm to palm,
and looking up at the tree he says, ' I wish to cut wood* O
spirit dwelling in this place please remove thyself, I shall
cut down this tree to make a post for my house. Please do
not blame me, O spirit.' " * When the Kachins of Burma
are about to fell a large tree out of which to fashion a coffin,
five or six men go into the forest and choose a large tree,
preferably a latsai, the wood of which was formerly reserved
for chiefs but may now be used by commoners. Before
cutting it down they usually sacrifice a hen by dashing it
against the trunk. When the tree has been brought down
they offer upon the stump the head of the victim and cook
remains of it. In default of a hen they present to the tree a
little dry fish, always with the object of preventing the spirit
of the tree from biting them, and also for the purpose of paying
the spirit for the wood which they take for the coffin.2
A French officer engaged in surveying the country in-
habited by the primitive Mois of Indo-China witnessed one
such ceremony of propitiation performed by the natives before
felling a tree. He says,'' It sometimes happened in the course
of our geodetical survey that we were compelled to cut down
a tree which interrupted the field of view of our instruments.
A most interesting scene preceded the act of destruction,
The ' foreman' of our Moi coolies approached the con-
demned tree and addressed it much as follows : ' Spirit
who hast made thy home in this tree, we worship thee and are
come to claim thy mercy. The white mandarin, our relent-
less master, whose commands we cannot but obey, has bidden
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